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67 am but a gatherer and disposer of other men's 
stag” Worron. 
PROSELYTISM. 


«cP Before we were favoured with the 
suggestion of our Birmingham correspon- 
dent, whose note is subjoined, we had made 
up our minds to the insertion of Mr. Love- 
day's petition ; which, whatever may be its 
intrinsic merits, is the subject of general 
conversation, and has, of course, imperative 
claims to our notice, as caterers for the 
public. The Kaleidoscope is not the me- 
dium through which it would be proper to 
offer any opinion of our own upon the sin- 
gular case of Mr. Loveday: we may, how- 
ever, be allowed to state, that we have met 
with no liberal Catholic who attempts to 
justify the abduction of that gentleman's 
daughter, if the alleged means resorted to 
have any foundation in truth, which they 
are disposed to deny; regarding the 
narrative as an ex parte and exaggerated 
statement of the French counsel. Our 
readers of the Catholic persuasion (and 
they are not a few) may rest assured, that, 
if it shall appear hereafter that the serious 
accusations of Mr. Loveday are false, or 


materially exaggerated, the Kaleidoscope. 


shall abide by the impartial rule, “ Audi 
alteram partem.” The following is a copy 
of the letter of our correspondent, to which 
we have alluded, 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—A very interesting document appeared in 
the late London papers, purporting to be the peti- 
tioa of Mr. Douglas Loveday te the Chamber of 
Deputies of France. Should it not be o Ngee 
some of your readers in this tewn would be glad to 
see it inserted in your valuable work, thé Kaleido- 








scope. Its insertion certainly canvot be offensive 
to any gond Cathulic, and will shew, in a lively 
manner, the deplorable state of society io a neigh-| 
bouring country; and, one would think, serve to 
convince gentlemen of property of the folly of spend. 


jing so much of their time and money among 
| foreigners, who regard them rather as spies than 


friends. Yours, &e. 


A LIBERAL CATHOLIC. 
Birmingham, Jan. 12th 1822. 
F 2 
PETITION TO THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES, 


By Hr. Douglas Loveday, an Englishman and a 
Protestant, 

Complaining of the Rapt de Seduction (enticing 
away) of his two daughters and his niece, in a 
seminary of education in which he bad placed 
them at Paris; and in which the credulity of 
these young persons was abused by means of su- 
perstitious terrers, besettings, and false miracles, 
for the purpose of suddenly converting them to 
Catholicism, in the absence, without the know, 
ledge, and contrary to the wish of their parents. 
The following is the petition of Mr. Loveday :— 

TO THE MEMBERS OF THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 
1am a foreigner; I eame to France on the faith 

of treaties, and under the protection of the law of 
nations, I have faithfully observed the laws of the 
country; and yet my most sacred rights and dear- 
est affections have been violated: and amidst the 
misfortune that overwhelms me, I find no autho- 
rity to which I can turn for protection, I am re- 
duced to the necessity of appealing to the first 
body of the State—to the Deputies of the French 
nation—to obtain the satisfaction to which J am 
entitled, 

1 am an Englishman and a Protestant, and I came 
to France in 1816, confidently relying on the peace 
which existed between the two nations. I be- 
came a proprietor on the faith of the laws which 
permit foreigners to acquire property, and I even 


Obtained from his Majesty the enjoyment of civil 


rights, which relieved me from the law of reciprocity. 
I carried with me to Fraoce my two children, in 
order to educate them, on the faith of a legislature 
which professed to protect all doctrines, aud with- 
out foreseeing the possibility that any religious in- 
trigue might forcibly separate me from a part of my 
family. My hopes have been deceived. Men who 
profess to be converters, have deprived me of one of 





my daughters in the bloom of life. A, convent, or 
rather a haunt, withdraws her from my teuderness 
and my counsels; I am prohibited from seeing her ; 
no magistrate is willing to assist me. Iam reduced 
to despair. Deign to listen to me, 

I have two daughters, who were the pride of their 
father, and who inspired me with the most gratify- 
ing hopes. The graces of youth, the endowments 
of nature, the fortune which awaited them, every 
advantage which scemed calculated to insare their 
happivess and my owns served only to tempt the 
false zeal of those who have snatched them from 
me, aad to burl one of them into the abyss, whenee 
I am vainly striving to rescue her. 

Being obliged to return to England in June, 1876, 
1 placed my daughters in a boarding-school kept 
by Mademoiselle Ernestine Rebou), of whose recti- 
tude and virtue I had received the highest character. 
I believed my confidence to be well-placed; and in 
this persuasion I sent to the same establishment Ly 
niece, the eldest daughter of my brother, the Go. 
vernor of Benares, and a Major-General in the Bri- 
tish army. 

It was expressly agreed upon with the mistress of 
the boarding-school, that the education of my chi 
dren was to be confined solely to accomplishments ; 
and Mademoiselle Reboul entered into a solemn ép- 
gagement not to endeavour in any way to disturb t 
religious faith in which they had been brought ap, 

Without apprehension concerning their fate, I 
remained in a deceitful security ; while under the 
cloak of a sacred promise, the confidence of a 
wretched father was abused. 

In July, 1821, I wrote to my daughters, informing 
them that on my return to Paris, I tatended to take 
them from the school. I then received from Made- 
moiselle Reboul a letter, in which she complained 
of the injury ber interests would sustain by, my re- 
moving all the three young ladies at once. She 
begged that I would, at least, leave my niece, who 
is younger than my daughters, to finish her educa- 
tion; and she added, that I should do her injustice 
if I entertained any apprehension on the score of re- 

égion* Thus she endeavoured to set my conscience 
at rest at the very moment when, as it will be seen, 
she was perverting that of my children! 

I entertained no distrust. On my return to 
Paris, in the month of September, I questioned my 
daughters, as I was accustomed to do, conceroing 

their religious principles. Already initiated in the 

art of dissimulation, they replied, with apparent 
sincerity, that they followed the Religion in ehich 
they had been educated. 

I soon explained to them some views which I had 
formed respecting them ; and then fell the veil which 





* Letter dated August 7, 1821, 
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had hitherto concealed the dark intrigue, and I be- 
h-id the full extent of a misfortune which I had not 
@ven suspected. 

On the 23d of October, my two daughters de- 
elared to me that they were Roman Catholics, and 
that their firmness and faith were not to be shaken ! 

The feelings which this terrible avowal excited 
iv my mind, may be better conceived than described! 
My confidence was deceived, my family seduced, 
aud the rights which religion, nature, and the law 
had given me, were violated. Asa Protestant, my 
conscience was wounded in its most sensible point; 
as a father, my heart was Jacerated in its tenderest 
affections : all my notions of religion, honour, liberty, 
and justice, revolted at the idea of so cruel a vio- 
lation of the most venerable and sacred rights. 

Still, however, I moderated my feelings, and en- 
fered upon a correspondence with my children: and 
I now learned the extreme degree in which their 
youth, inexperience, and credulity, had beea im- 
posed on. 

Their conversion had been effected in the space 
ofa fortnight! And what had they learned? What 
idea had they acquired of the new dogmas in 
which they had been initiated ? 

Odious superstition, which seems destined to 
plange France once more into the gloom of igno- 
rance and the horrors of fanaticism! Deputies of a 
nation on which such brilliant lights bave shone, and 
which has given birth to so many great men, would 
you credit it? It is the history of a Jew and a 
tormented by the apparition of a bleed. 

ing Host suspended over their heads! Such are 
the ridiculous fables, the absurd miracles, worthy 
to adorn the legends of a people degraded by super- 
stition, which imbecility and deception can alone 
believe and promulgate ; and which the enlightened 
followers of your religion reject with indignation 
and contempt : these are the lessons which mistaken 
or designing men teach their unfortunate proselytes 
-~such is the doctrine which they inculcate ! 

Not satisfied with raking up the shameful monu- 
ments of fanaticism and ignorance, they seek to 
render the present age the accomplice of their gross 
errors and impious designs; and the account of the 
pretended miracles now performing at Amiens is one 
of the means which have been resorted to, to work 
on the minds of my daughters, 

'. “Abusing the most sacred weapons, these con- 
verters revived in the recollection of my daughters 
certain passages of Scripture; aud by the aid of the 
holy text, thus perverted by their worthless masters, 
‘my unfortunate children disputed with their father 
_ the sacred authority which he received from Gop. 

T determined to remove them. For the space of 
a week, I persevered in addressing to them such 
arguments as I thought best calculated to produce 
an impression on them. I found imaginations ex- 

“alted—spirits awed by the image of everlasting 
damnation—souls subdued and exhausted by su- 
perstitious terrors! 

1 had the happi to 1 with my youngest 
daughter ; I redoubled my effurts with respect tu 
“the eldest; but in vain. The lessons she had re- 
ceived had left the deepest impression on her mind. 

Still 1 could not believe that Mademoiselle Re- 
‘boul, the mistress of the school, had knowingly heen 

an accomplice in these infamous conversions; and, 
in letters dictated by her, my daughter succeeded 
in persuading me that she had taken no part in the 
affair. ' 

Under this conviction, I suffered my niece to re- 

majn seven days longer in the boarding school. 
Being younger than my daughters, the work of 
iniquity had not yet been consummated with respect 
to her; but I soon learned a lessun from fatal ex- 
perience. My intention of removing her was known; 
the prey was about to escape from those who had 
seized it; they availed themselves of the time which 
I afforded them, led on as I was by a blindness with 
which I reproach myself, and a fatality which J 
could not resist. 








On the 5th, my niece was baptized; onthe 6th, 
confirmed; on the 8th she communicated. “In 
four days (said she to me) 1 have performed the 
most important actions of my life, whieh require 
months of preparation !” : 

I return to my eldest daughter, and I henceforth 
abstain from all reflection; the facts speak suffi- 
ciently, 

On the 10th of November she Icft my house clan- 
destinely, white all the family was asleep, leaving a 
note, in which she appointed to meet me at Made- 
moiselle Reboul’s, Thither | went. Mademoiselle 
Reboul affected the most perfect ignorance of all 
that had happened; and, joining insult te perfidy, 
she reproached me in the most offensive manner 
with having taken away my children. At this mo- 
ment she received a letter from my daughter, which 
stated that she would not come tu her house; that 
she was in a place of safety, and was happy. 

I had intercepted some letters from my daughter, 
and bad found that she maintained a correspondence 
with some person whose name | have not been able 
to discover. Jn vain 1demanded from Mademoiselle 
who this person was; 1 could only learn that my 
daughter had made hima present, which the mistress 
charged to her account. 1 was uot able to learn of 
what this present consisted ; my daughter, in a letter 
to Mademoiselle Reboul, said that she hoped he had 
becn presented with HER HEART, referring to the 
person before alluded to. I know uot what mystic 
meaning is concealed in these obscure words, 

Let any one picture to himself the mortal anguish 
which 1 felt respecting the fate of my daughter. 
The next morning I returned. to Mademoiselle Re- 
boul; I conjured her to inform me what had become 
of my child;—to tell me whether she was living or 
dead. The prayers of a despairing father had not 
power to reach her heart: she replied, that my 
daughter had eloped from her house, and that I 
might seek her where I pleased. 

This insensibility did aot permit me any longer to 
doubt that Mademoiselle Rebou! bad sported with 
wy credulity, and that she had herself managed the 
intrigue of which | was the victim. I removed my 
niece from the school. [I was then ignorant that dhe 
had received three sacraments in four days! I suc- 
ceeded in making her confess the whole truth. I 
learnt that from the moment when Mademoiselle 
Reboul was aware of my determination to remove 
my children, she began to work on their minds, hold- 
ing out to them the prospect of damnation, if they 
did not embrace the Catholic religion. Mademoi- 
selle Rebou!l soon betrayed herself. She wrote to 
my niece, and the letter fell into my hands. It was 
filled with hypocritical couns#is, and the most repre- 
hensible insinuations. The cosduct of this worthless 
woman was exposed, and the abuse of confidence of 
which she had been guilty, completely proved. 

The mind of my unfortunate niece was in a most 
pitiable state. Tormented by ideas of profanation 
and sacrilege ;—persuaded that she could not escape 
the punishments of the world tu come ;—assailed by 
terrors which haunted her iu the night, and prevented 
her from enjoying rest ;—possessed by the gloomy 
despair of superstition, she wished to abandon 
father, mother, sister, rank, and fortune. Such was 
the terrible result of the suggestions to which she 
had been exposed. 

From this moment I knew the whole extent of the 
plot which had deprived me of a part of my family. 
Some letters which I possess, and others which I 
have placed in the hands of the King’s attorney, and 
which that magistrate doubtless will not refuse to 
return to me, informed me what springs had been 
set in motion, what perfidious stratagems had been 
resorted to. 

Infamy doubtless belongs to crime; not to the 
courageous voice of the accuser or the complaint of 
the victim! However, [ shall abtsain from mention- 
ing names which I believe to be respectable. I will 
not exhibit in my sad story princes of the church, 
prelates placed near the throne! One of them, espe- 





cipal author of my misfortunes. I spare religion 
and morality the shame of being introduced into .. | 
those scenes of infamy. 

I made useless efforts to recover my daughter, | 
applied to an advucate, whv promised to speak to 


the King’s attorney. lu the mean time, I received 
a letter from my child, which bore the post-mark of 
Amiens. It being perceived that I was not the 
dupe of this pretended removal of my daughter, and 
that I was about tu apply for the aid of the English 
Ambassador to discover the place of her eonceal. 
ment, I received, at the expiration of a fortnight, 
another letter, which bore the post-mark of Ostend, 
At the same time, a letter from my niece, which. [| 
had intercepted, gave me reason to suppose that my 
daughter had retired into an associativn called La 
Maternité, ou les Enfans trouvés (the Foundlings;) 
but I do not very distinctly recollect this particular, 
1 transmitted these letters to the King’s attorney, 
and received an answer from that magistrate, He 
had inquired into the affair. He told me that 
Mademoiselle Reboul had acted fairly. He observed 
that my daughter was 21 years of age, and added, 
that it was a delicate and difficult affair. 

I was a father, and I was applying to the magis. 
trate, whom the law charges to protect me, for 
assistance, to recover my duughter! I- may spare 
my reflectians.: you must have anticipated them. 

I found in the Commissary of Police, of the first 
arrondissement, to whom I made my declaration, 
the zeal which I had io vaio sought fur elsewhere, 
He called on the King’s atturney, and returued 
himself to inform me that that magistrate would 
come to an explanation with the Prefect uf Police. 
At the same time I had recourse to the English 
Ambassador. A separation of 35 years had uot 
effaced me from hia recollection. 1 found io bim a 
protector, a friend, I was consoled, and my hupes 
revived. 

Time, however, gave birth to new alarms. 1 use- 
lessly awaited the effects of the protection due to 


from the Euglish embassy a piece of information, 
on the 8th of December, which made me forget all 
my previous misery. 

Mr. Vaughan, the Secretary of the Ambassador, 
ioformed me that my daughter was found, She was 
in the hands of M. Jerningham, a gentleman whose 
family was originally English, a Catholic, but one 
of those men who honour a religion which so many 
Others abuse, and who absolve it from the crimes 
which are committed in its name. 

My daughter did not hesitate to deliver herself up 
to him, because he was a Catholic; but ber heart 
was now so hardened, that she would nv longer 
acknowledge her father, because he professed a 
different faith ! 

M. Jerningham delivered her up to me on the 
evening of the of 12th December; but she refused to 
accompany me.—Until one o'clock in the morniug, 
I remained waiting for her at the gate, endeavour 
ing to overcome her repugnance through the media 
tion of her brother, Tenderness and authority, 
prayers and commands, all were unavailing. The 
voices of those who had seduced her still resounded 
in her heart; and superstition, which hovered 
around her, armed her soul against the impressions 
of nature. : 

Finally, at two o'clock in the morning, 1 exterted 
from ber a promise that she would go home with me 
at two in the affernoon; a promise which she men- 
tally disavowed, and secretly swore to violate. Al- 
ready was she skilled in the too-well known art of 
her instructors, of making a cloak of the interests 
of heaven in order to break a promise. Upon this 
understanding, I left her to pass the night at the 
house of M. Jerningham. ; 7 
Before the family rose, she had succeeded in 
escaping. M. Jerningham, whv had pledged himself 
to answer for her safe keeping, threatened to de- 
nonnce to the authorities all those who had cou- 
tribated to her elupemeut, if she were not brought 











1 removed my daughters on the 3d of November. 
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honourable man terrified the guilty: at two o’clock 
she was restored to him, and‘at four he delivered 
her up to me. 

Let it be judged whether I wished to exercise a 
tyrannic control over her conscience ;—whether I 
claimed too great an authority, I promised not to 
constrain her in the exercise of her new religion, and 
{kept my word, The next morning, at eight o’clock, 
her brother accompanied ber to the chorch of the 
Assumption, ‘to hear mass. At four o’clock I went 
out, hoping that I had taken from her all pretext for 
flying from me. 

J deceived myself. In the evening she eloped for 
the third time. During three days I was ignorant 
of the place of her retreat. On the 17th of Decem 
ber I wax put in pussession of a letter, written by 
Madame Marie Sophie, Superior of the convent of 
the Congregation de Notre Dame, Rue de Sevres 
No. 6. The letter was addressed to an English 
lady. The Superior stated, that a young person, 
named Mademoiselle Emilia Loveday, had come to 
her establishment to claim hospitality; and she (the 
Superior) wished to know what her parents intended 
to do for her. 

I sent, in consequence, my youngest daughter to 

the convent. By accident she was dressed in the 
same manner as her sister. A novice, named Cle- 
mence, who apparently had not yet been instructed 
in the part she ought to piay, exclaimed, upon see- 
ing her, that it must be her sister who had taken 
refuge in the convent! My youngest daughter 
asked to see her sister; but Clemence having re- 
ported this request to the Superiors, and having 
learnt from them how indiscreet her frankness had 
heen, returned to my youngest daughter, and in- 
formed her that she had heen deceived, and that 
the young person, of whom she had intended to 
speak, had been for a loug time in the convent, and 
was not more than fifteen years of age. 
+ It was necessary to abandon these wretched sub- 
terfuges, when the Superior was informed that her 
letter was in my possession. She then confessed 
that my daughter was in her house. 

Hitherto my person had been respected, but 
henceforth you will behold me the object of vexa- 
tions, of which, bowever, I would not complain if 
they did not serve the better to make known my 
persecutors: wonnded in the most powerful senti- 
ment of nature, could I be sensible of any thing 
which regarded myself alone? 

On two following days I went to the convent, and 
on both occasions a father, who sought to recover 
his daughter, was arrested by the military force un- 
der the direction of a Commissary of Police. 

Once J was sent back after my arrest, having 
vainly demanded to be taken to the prefecture, in 
the hope of finding more justice and compassion 
in 8 more elevated tribunal. 

The second time the scene was still more remark- 
able. I was accompanied by my son, my youngest 
daughter, and my niece. The door of the convent 
was shut against us, and we were constituted pri- 
soners, The Commissary of Police arrived; he re- 
mained shut up fur three-quarters of an hour with 
my daughter, leaving me and my children in a cham- 
\er without a fire, guarded by soldiers, The Com- 

\issary afterwards returned, interrogated me, and 
“nt so far ay to refuse to ipsert in the proces ver- 
ba which I was compeffe#:to sign, all my answers, 
804ke terms in which they weee made. 
ally, under four bayonets, 1 secured to my 
“Ser a pension to enable her to remain in a 
house, which she was detained against my will. 
Hav{ not been sufficiently outraged? And can 
1 find Cyessions capable of characterising such a 
situatioi 
Gentle, my statement will appear to you incre- 
dible ; et how can you refuse to believe a father 
who comps of a child whom he fondly loves? Is 


it ot obvi0\nat his heart must have been a thou- 
sead times f\ with anguish before he could speak 
an accasing 44 avainst her? My daughter has 
become the i, ment of the persecutions which I 


have described. It was she who desired the Com- 
missary of Police to come; she uttered imprecations 
and calumnies against her family. When the bayo- 
nets surrounded me, I saw a smile on her lips. 
Great God! How powerful must have been the se- 
ductions exercised on my unfortunate child, to ex- 
tinguish in her all the sentiments of nature, to per- 
vert her heart, and to bring ber to that degree of 
insensibility that she could insult by a smile the 
sorrows and the despair of her father? Alas! dur- 
ing the whole of her previous life, I had found her 
the model of virtue, affection, and filial piety ! 

My other visits to the convent, without being at- 
tended by the same circumstances, were not less 
cruel. They were limited to thirty minutes, and I 
was only permitted to see my child through a gra- 
ting. During the greater part of this short time, I 
could not address a word to her; I saw ber sur- 
rounded by perfidious counsellors; | heard them 
uttering calumnies against me; and, to fill up the 
measure of my anguish, these calumnics were re- 
peated by my daughter! 

In vain did I sequest that a precise hour should 
be appointed in which I could sce her alone, with- 
out giving trouble to the Society, or deranging the 
conversation destined to complete her seduction. 
Even that favour I could not obtain. 

I implored the civil and religious Authorities ; 1 
applied to the Prefeet of the Police, bat received no 
answer. I waited on the official; from the 22d of 
December J solicited an audience of the Archbishop, 
but could obtain nothing. 

Such,’ gentlemen, is the relation of the greafest 
of misfortunes that can befal a father. I am ready 
to prove to you all that I have stated. I demand 
justice; and surely my cause is so sacred, I cannot 
fail to obtain it from you. 

My daughter is taken from me—if not by vio- 
lence, at least by means still more dangerous, since 
the characters of those means are less distinct, and 
they are therefore more difficult to be guarded 
against—by means which your laws do not punish 
with less severity. The crime committed, with re- 
spect to her, is the rapt de seduction. 

And by whom has she been seduced? By the 
mistress of the boarding-school to whose care I en- 
trusted her! A base conduct in the profession 
which she exercives !—an abuse of confidence more 
cruel than any other. She was to have been my 
representative with my daughter, and she employed 
the authority T had given her over my child to turn 
it against myself! She employed it for the purpose 
of gaining possession of her mind, and filling it 
with terrors; she kept me in a state of security 
while she completed her work; in contempt of her 
duty, in contempt of the formal engagement she 
had made on receiving my daughter from my hands; 
she took advantage of her credulity to inspire her 
with horror towards the religion which I had given 
her, and towards myself, and to make her the enemy 
of her faith, of her father, of her family; and thus is 
my child lost, perhaps for ever, to him to whom she 
owes her birth! 

Am I to be told that my daughter is of age? 
She is; but she became so at school; she was un- 
der age when I entrusted her to Mademoiselle Re- 
boul. ; she was under age when the plans of seduc- 
tion commenced, when her mind was first impressed 
with those prineiples which she too faithfully im- 
bibed;—she was a young, inexperienced girl, se- 
duced and abused, in the absence of her father, by 
the very woman to whose care he had confided her! 
Is there a country on the earth where a deed so 
infamous is not considered a crime worthy of all the 
hatred of men, and punishable with all the rigour of 
the laws? 

Sacrilege has been added to perfidy. Holy things 
have been profaned ; that religion, of which the 
mask has been borrowed, is insulted by those who 
invoke it. In fifteen days my daughters became 
Catholics; in four, a child of fourteen received, in 
succession, sacraments which the greatest saints of 





our church approach with terror! 


No, no; it isnot for the service of religion that 
such conversions are made; it is to satisfy some 


ambitious desire, some proselyting passion, and. 


every means appears legitimate which lead to this 
end, crime itself is veiled under the cloak of false 
zeal—a garb so often snatched from off the instra- 
meuts of these sacrilegious intrigues, and with 
which they still seek to cover themselves. 

And how can religion pride itself in these pre- 
tended conversions, obtained by means of the most 
deceitful stories, and the most absutd miracles, 
which cannot be performed without brutalizing the 
minds which are to be acted upon; without pervert- 
ing the heart ; withont substituting fanaticism and 
delirium for uatural feelings; in these works of dark- 
ness, of errer, and deceit, which must recoil upoa 
those with whom they have originated, 

The true convert does not need to mark his adop- 
tion of a new religion by the disregard of social 
virtues and family duties; he does not abjure, along 
with his former faith, the duty he owes to the author 
of his being: he does not purchase the worthless 
applause of some fanatics, by meriting the contempt 
of all men of sense and true piety. 

The respect for paternal authority mixes itself 
with respect for the Divinity. Filial piety is a re- 
ligious duty, and the most agreeable of all in the 
eyesof a beneficent Creator, who has himself engraved 
it on our hearts. In the eye of religion, as of the 
world, paternal malediction is the most terrible afflic- 
tion, This is the language of all times, all places, 
and all faiths. 

Here I not only invoke the interest of families, 
but of religion. It is not incredulity, but intole- 
rance which gives it the severest wounds. But I 
may venture to assert, that of all known persecu- 
tions, no one is more cruel than that which I point 
out—more capable of destroying the influence of 
religion among men, who cease to be just when they 
are driven to despair, and cannot distinguish be- 
tween religion itself and the frightful abuse which 
is made of it. 

By all fathers my language will be understood. 
The dungeons of the Inquisition never plunged aa 
uofortunate victim into an agony of soul so terrible 
as I feel at the idea of my daughter being seduced 
from the faith of ber ancestors ; torn from my affee- 
tion; and, to complete the horror of my recollee- 
tions, detesting her father, who weeps for her errors, 
and only wishes to pardon her, 

1f France tolerates so shameful a violation of all 
that men hold most dear and sacred, foreigners 
must fly from this land. It will be in vain to dis- 
play to them its advantages and its claims to the 
admiration of other nations; the man who feels 
bis own dignity will vever stop in a country where 
the rights of paternal authority are trampled under 
foot—where fanaticism penetrates into the bosom 
of families to disturb their peace—where conscience 
is not allowed to be an impenetrable sanctuary ! 

But one word more. Suppose the son or the daugh- 
ter of a Catholic carried off from him by proceed- 
ings similar to those of which I complain, and made 
to abjure Catholicism, and embrace the Protestant 
religion. Could imprecations, anathemas strong 
enough be formed against an action so horrible? 
Well! Either liberty of worship and equality of 
rights are empty sounds, or the same horror ought 
to attach itself to the act which I have denounced. 

Deputies of France,—Having seen my child torn 
from my arms, the sentiments of nature extin- 
guished in her breast, the sacred arm of religion 
turned against me, the authority which ought to 
protect me mute in my defence, for a moment 1 
felt myself without resource, for a moment I said 
to myself—There is no longer any redress for 
an injured father in a country which boasts of the 
virtues of hospitality;—but I turn my eyes towards 
the representatives of the nation, and I still. have 
hope. DOUGLAS LOVEDAY. 


Rue Gudot, No. 1, Beulevart de la Madeline. 
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ROSE NORTON. 
— 
[oRIGINAL.}, 
THe 
‘¢ Good morning !”” said the-Lady, to Dame Norton, 
‘*  do-rejoicé to'see youlooking stout _ 
And brisk this Autumn weather ; all are well 
I hope, Jolin, and’ your children?” “* Aft, thank God, 
And you,” said the old woman, ‘* saving my good man, 
o has gone down of late: but Iam glad 
To see you in our country, once again ; 
You do recal the pleasures of past times, 
As make me love and grieve at once to see you.” 
LADY: 
“Yes, it is five long years, since last in this 
Sweet jessamine porch your Rose,and I, 
Your pretty daughter and my. early playmate, 
Talked of the thousand things that dim futurity, 
Wéiled from our sight, and yet made beautifal ; 
cause we saw not half, and fancy gave the rest. 
‘ow fares she now? I did rejoice to hear 
Of her great marriage.”” 
DAME: 
“‘ Great! yés, it was great 
For her, our danghtér; but not greatness always 
Makes our happiness: she Bas, only knows, 
How many griefs to struggle. with.” 
LADY: 
‘© Pell me her tale: 
I left ker blythe, save for our parting, and 
As blest as any maid might be inform and love; 
Young Edward: Wilwood was her suitor then.” 
DAME: 
“Oh ! those werehdppy titties, when he, apromising youth, 
Made the long Winter nights as short and gay 
As May-morn:sport. He was a comely youth, 
And he was good withal; to.church he went, 
As sure as Sunday came; and he would read 
Our Bible to us on a Sabbath eventing : 
Aind he would sing with Rose, that holy hymn 
We loved so much. Oft have I said to John, 
I would not ask a better man than Edward 
To be our Prince. 1 loved him as my own, 
And he, an orphan, loved us as his parents,: 
But. why shpuld I tell you of all his. goodness? 
You knew him.well. But to be brief; 
One luckléss evening, he and my. poor Rose 
Had ‘some untoward words. He Wid'relent ; 
But she, ‘as Some malicious spirit prompted her, 
Refused to see him more: then was he proud, 
And left this quiet village, and embarked 
On hoard a. merchantman bound to the east. 
Oh! I shall,ne’er. farget how. we were struck, 
Ais with a thunderbolt, when we were-told 
That he had left the port. Poor Rose wassick 
At heiift, ‘arid I was grieved, ‘and ‘thought he was 
Unkind to go, without a parting word : 
Then, slowly moved the hours; at even-tide 
‘We badno one to,sit and read to us, 
And alll geemed cold and cheerless; but I most 
Grieved to behold my child take.it to heart : 
Oft have I seen her when the storm blew loud, 


And we. were met arpund our silent hearth, 
Listen to its. sad voice, while the big tears 
Told me she thought upon the mariner, : 
And trembled for his'safety: but you know 
Time ‘has the power to soften every grief, 

And'she grew more resigned, and in the Spring 
Looked like an opening blossom ; till, last. May 
Was.a twelvemonih, at.the Manor-house 

There was.a rusti¢ fete, and Rose was there, 
Because they urged it much; anda rich squire, 
A young and handsome man, danced with our child, 
And praised her comeliness, and talked of love, 
And asked to see her home. Poor John and I 
Suspected him at firet, and so did Rose. 

Often he used.to come, and late he. staid, 

As if he liked our homely house:and ways. 

He was'a worthy man, and he would talk 

And wile the hours along most cheerily ; 

For he had travelled far and wide ; had secn 

The field of battle; had been in many 

A splendid court ;. and told a thousand things, 
We never heard before, of foreign parts : 

Till at last we liked his company, and wondered, 
When he went, when he would come again. 

At length he asked onr Rose in marriage : 

Could we refuse such greatness for our durlipg ? 
She hesitated long, and mentioned Edward, 

As if he had her.heart; but he might ne’er.return ; 
Sol; why did i? But at last I told her 

*T was senseless wasting thus‘ her prime in tears 
For one, who, perhaps, was married in the east, 
When she might make us all ‘so happy 

If she would ;. for. then I simply. thought 

That wealth could make all happy. Se, she gave 
Her hand to young Squire Evelyn, while her heart 
Was with poor Edward.on the stormy sea. 

My heart misgave me when my child was gone ; 
And when my neighbours told me I was happy, 
I wondered how it was,I felt not so. 

—Thus, things went on, till this last Spring 

Rose came to see uss I was proud to see 
My-:splendid daughter; but was struck with woe, 
To note how sorrowful she looked, despite 

Of'all her splendour; God knows she ne'er repined; 
But she would say, that gold and jewels oft 
Glitter o’er breaking hearts; and he, the Squire, 
Our son, whom once we joyed to think 

Sovaffable and free, now scarcely deigned 

To enter our poor house; and sonietimes spake 
So sharply to our Rose as made her weep. 

Now comes the worst: one evening came a letter 
From our long-lost and wandering Edward, who, 
Still retaining al] his ancient love, prayed Rose 
To mect him as before, and to forget, and 

To forgive the pasts and, in conclusion, said, 
That ere two days were gone, he should return 
And lay his little hoardings at her feet. 

Oh, Héaveén ! you cannot know, you cannot think 
How I was mad with soriow, and how Rose 
Seemed petrified with anguish ; my poor man 
Thought of their:meeting, and resolyed-toigo 


_| Onto the shore aad wait for Edward there. 


Whilst'thus we stood amazed and mute, 

With ‘that same sad surprise, cath looking ‘at 

The other ; ‘he came, that long-lost wanderer ; 

*T was a meeting too painful to be told. 

Oh! when he knew what asad change there wae 

He scemed like ene distracted ;.and poor Rose 

Felt what-she dared: not show, yet all) perceived. 

Her‘ husband eame in this untoward moment, 

And ‘his'pride’héightening, when he knew our sorrow, 





‘Seemed like a wrathful tempest ; he was‘loud, 


And with a, passionate oath reproached my child, 


| And cast revilings at her; and required 
’Her-that same hour to leave our mournful dwelling 


Fonly did repine. I thought it hard to lose 
Her tlius, when most she needed comfort. 
Then last I saw her when slie left our. door, 
Yet did not speak for grief. 
*< Edward staid with us 
A little while; I watched ‘his changeful brow, 
And feared for that mad sorrow that was stamped 


‘On all his features. He seemed like.one amazed, 


And then would start and mutter half his agony. 

At length he sickened, and I watched his; bed, 

And nursed him day and night. ’Twas one Sabbath eve, 
When his eye seemed: calm, and he had prayed for us 
And for our suffering Rose, and talked of Heaven, 
And said it was a world where there was rest, 

He raised his aching head, and pressed my hand ; 

And having told me he had hope in Christ, 


| Looked with a look of such unearthly kind 
' As told ne all was past. I closed his eyes; 
‘And he was laid in peace: God's love hath made ‘him 


happy.” 
Staffordshire. 


MARY. 


oo SM. At MBch and 
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Gtompic Circus. 


TO: THE EDITOR. 
“Critics, who wish the:public faith to bind, 
Should hold an even balance in the mind; 
Not led by spleen to stain the public trust, 
But be severely kind, and kindly just.” 


—_—_— 


== 








; Srm,—The ces, the last week, commenced 
with the ‘* Vampire.” ‘Having before made my com- 
‘ments: upon the principal attractions of this picee, I 
‘shall now merely throw'out a few general observations 
on the merits, of the performers. 

Mr. Bi¢kerton. was, if possible, tamer than ever. If 

‘he really has a wish to please the public (and his own 
good sense should dictate fo him the propriety. of sa 

oing) he must divest himself of. the careless habit he 
has latterly fallen into, and endeavour fo infuse a little 
more life and spirit into his performance, He appears 
‘to me to be in a bad state of healthr 

Mr. Darniey’s'articulation was not a whit better than 
on former occasions. . He has likewise a very improper 
method of connecting, ov-rather disjointing his sentences. 
For instance, we will suppose him delivering the follew- 
ing:—* Ruthven! thou art now revenged,”* he would 
say, ** Ruffian thou art—now revenged.” Thisis a vul- 
gar and incorrect stile, which he must endeavour ta 
conquer. 

Mr. Power's acting was more spirited than usual. — 
This gentleman is not aboye taking a hint; and he will 
eventually reap the advantage of it. He 1s a very pro- 
mising performer. 

There was an evident improvement throughout the 
whole of Mrs. Makeen’s performance. She secms de- 
termined to. do her utmost to give satisfaction, aad L 
have only to regret that the oppesite character (Ruth- 
ven) was so badly played as to deprive her of the ad- 
vantage of displaying her, talents to the full extent 
She possesses a fine natural yoice, which requres on} 
to be properly cultivated to.render it extremely pleasiy~ 

Mr. Cooke’s horsemanship on two horses was v¥ 
fair; but J must candidly confess, that I saw notYs 
in it deserving the title ef either grand or cclebred 
The act of supporting a boy (Master M’Intosh, 
lievé) on his shoulders, the horses going at thred4@r- 
ters speed, had, a.novel and pleasing effect, 

The horse pyramids were gracefully and *¥ery 
managed.—Still vaulting, as usual, ee : 

The tight-rope dancing of Mr. Hunter (on#® BOwce 
in that art) was, deserving of great praise, as 4/SPlayed 
a degree of spirit on his part to gratify the Hc, that 
ought not be ovetlooked. He was not, the leust 
daunted ; ard,’ by practice and perseverans ewilt‘not, 
inca‘short time, be inferior tu:any of hig “4eCessors ‘in 
that eaene départinent. His 6 warmly: 
and deservedly applauded. 





Mr. Wilkinson's horsemanship, yeh, generally 
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speaking, pretty good, was much inferior to Mr: Hun- 
~ The latter gentleman undeubtedly stands unri- 
vall 


_ A comic pantomime, entitled, the ‘* Birth of Harle- 
quin,” or ** Sorcerers versus Witches,” closed’ the per- 
.formances of the evening. I cannet say much in its 
fayour. Thetricks were tew, and inferior. 

There was formerly a species of entertainment at this 
theatre, which I should tke to see revived. I mean the 
burlettas, and, ballet dances. There are several very 

ood ones which might be again brought forward. 
“Something of this description is required to lighten the 
more sombre impressions cf the M hay hl 
ANTIPHOLUS, 


Cbristraas Boxes, 
GOGD, BAD, AND INDIFFERENT. 


[Continued from our last.] 
sie 





SOLUTIONS TO THE PUZZLES EN OUB LAST. 
= 


PUZZLE XXX. 
A simple inspection of the annexed cross 
will show how the 5 pieces must be ar- 
ranged to form. a cross. 


PUZZLE XXXI. 
Would require a very complex figure; but may be 
easily discoved on trial. 


; PUZZLE XXKXIL 
Requires: no explanation, as it will be readi'y per- 
formed without our assistance. 


ANSWERS TO THE ENIGMAS, CONUNDRUMS, &c. IN 
OUR EAST. 

21: It is breaking through the Sealing (ceiling. )}—22: 
A Coronet.—23: Renown.—24: He can furnish you 
with Dates. —25 : It forms our Habits. ~26 : 

MEMENTO MORI. 
To the Author of Conundrum, No. 26. 
In cell of monk or hermitage, 
To teach man how to die, 
Chicfy 2 Shull his thoughts engege ; 
A true memento mori. 


Your field of rye you had to mow, 
You to yoor neighbours sent ; 

A Skailbhe gave that he might show 
What was’ his real intent. 


When you assisfance from him craved, 
The Skudi did-plain imply ; 
The.same as if to.me you said, 
“He for me meant to maw ryc.” 
(me-men-to mo-ri.) 


*< Peath’s head” above, F plain have shown, 
¥s-a memento mori; 
Which is your answer, you must own, 
And this explains your story. 
WASICULUS CLUBNOSE, ES@. 


Too cross you.are, too.cross you be, 
‘Poo.cross you are, I'see, for me.— 
28: He that is too wise, or over nice, too Jittle sees how 
great a fool’ he is. —29: Tt “could a tale (tail) unfold !” 
—30: An icicle +31: Utility, ie. you till, Itie!!— 
32: His foot.—33.: 
Majesty, of course, is but,morta] at best, 
Deprived of externals, you'll find it a jest. 
34: Because it is. flesh and blood.—35.: Because it is 
ready to strike one!”—36.: They are-under the lashes. — 
37: SX, Essex.—--38: Ipronqunce the hanns of marriage 
between John Dory and Ana-Chovey!—39: Because 
sixteen, pence areten.and sixpence, thus 10d. plus. Gd. 
equal Ten.apd,sixpence!—49:.SA, Esyy.—41: Write 
the letter.Q in-red ink, and it will then. be Q red (cured.!) 
52: Madam.—43.: Scabbard.—-44:..Falsehood.—-45: 
Wayward—46: Wavering.!—47,: Kitty-had set the 
chimney on, fire, in, consequence of .which a sweep was 
calied.in, +582 Goateherd 49 : Courtship—50: Rest- 


oration fae 


| And the winds and sunbeams, with their convex gleams 





LITERAL TRANSLATION.—51. 

I am what I am ; 

Tam. not what I follow; 

If I was what I follow, 

I should not be what I'am. 

EXPLANATION. 
A man, following an ass, fell into a. reverie, which 

ended in the play of the persons of the two verbs, as 
above, being both spelled glike. 


—52: Bedfellow. 





ADDITIONAL CONUNDRUMS, EWIGMAS, &c. 
—S 


53. 
When [ my first too often wish to take, 
My second then is apt my first'to break ; 
Which renders. me so glum, so dull: and mute, 
That, like my third, I grow a sulky brute, 


54, 
What times of the day, 
Good boys and girls name, 
Read backwards. or forwards 
Are always the same. 
55. 

Fre Adam was, my being first began, 

Pure and unspotted till defil’d by: man ; 

But stop, I ask the sex’s pardon first, 

Tis said ’twas woman that made me accurst : 

The wretch that tempted the fair form: to eat, 

Upoa my bosem was cosdemn'd to creep ; 

And yet such love I bear to human kind, 

That they within my tortur’d bowels find 

Relief from pain, and balms to heal her. sore ; 

Nor.center here my, gifts, I still had more ; 

Geld, silver, preeious gems, they all were mine, 

Which to the fair I readily resign ; 

And im return the only thing-I ask, : 

Fhat they with me, and I with them at last, 

As ‘tis decreed, may so incorp’rate be, 

That none bet vixt us:can the diff’ rence see. 

56 —TO THF EDITOR, ~. 

S1n,-Meeting yesterday in the drawing-room of a friend, 
to render tolerable the ‘horrific half-hour:before dinver, 
I took.up the. Quarterly Review, which chan..ed to open 
at the article on Byshe Shelly's Prometheus Unbound. 
I was struck with the sight of some lines, ‘Which bore 
the appearance of an enigma; but, on further inspec- 
tion, | found it to be a metaphorical description of— 
what I shall leave to the ingenuity of your readers to 
discover. I enclose it for your use, and hope to see it 
among your Christmas puzzles. I also send you, a 
curious French equivoke, which has never, to my know- 
ledge, appeared in print. ; 


I am the daughter of earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky; 

I pags thro’ the, pores of the oceans and shores, 
I change but I cannot die ; 

For after the rain, when with never astain 
The pavilion of Heaven :® bare, 


Build up the blue dome of air, 

I silently laugh at my own cehotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again. pp. 199 200. 


57. 
A lady, seeing a young man approach her, expressed 
herself to her companion, as follows : 
I’ve no sisters or brother ; 
You may think I am wild ; 
But that man’s mother 
Was my mother’s child. 


58. 
What relative to aman is his mother's.sister’s brother- 
in-law ? 





59. 
Translate 9. G ak 10—(Freneh. ) | 


60. 
Who was he that was-born before. eitber..father or 'R 
Ndmpother ? | [regular .sscesecseyeessesceerseese 


mother, and first slept in the lap of his 
él. 
PARADOX. 


| 
It was,at.my house, but the-other days 
The following Patel visit did ar :" | 


Two grandfathers; two grandmothers, 

They. were the first that came: 

Next four sisters, and. two.mothers, 

(Tho’ some were blind and lame); 

Two husbands, and two fathers next, 

That happen‘ to: come there4 

Two wives, and then twe mothers came, 

But did not elose:the rear; ‘ 

Two uncles, two aunts, with the rest came to dine, 
Four daughters, two sons, to taste of my wine ; 
Two grandaughters came along with the rest, 
Two nieces, two.cougins, dressed up, in.their best. 
This catalogue of kindred mention’d here 

Are only six, and all from incest clear. 

Mow their kin is grounded, I would have you shew, 
And, you'll a favour great on me bestow, 


ANAGRAMS. 

1: Real dear Gin.—2: I can prostrate. —3: It is 
ass on an.ass.—4: O:! cat’s ina net.—-5; ecg. gun _ 
6; Tear wool.—7: O Try a peach.—8: The stick, Ma~ 
ma.—9: Well noting.—10: Nine thumps}: Ten 
muscs.—12; Chasty. 





A French versifter, equally deficient in poetic fire and . 
worldly pelf, and whose nether garments were rasher 
out of order, had commenced a series of epics on scrip- 
tural subjects. One was on the subject of Lot, and 
commenced, 

Lamour a vaince Lath. 
On reading this aloud, his friend feigning to understand 
it thus, 

Tamour a vingt culottes, 
with a significant glawce at his breeches, asked him wh 
he did not borrow a pair, Can your: critical Brene 
rawlere explain auy difference in the sound of the two 
ines ? 


CRITICAL, SITUATIONS IN 
WraugHts. 
SITUATION XXVI. 
-_——- 
(Number 73 of Sturges.) 

ae : 
While to move and win. 





! * eho 


o.¢.% 
jtetetet 











THE: PLAY. 
w. 22—31 
bh. 922-28 
Wurre Wixs. 





January 17, 1623, 


_ Discharged. | 
In patients cured 
et 


Admitted. 


* r2| In. PAtients..e.cercecescenerssereee : 
ry poubpationss siaaelit 





3} Agcidents sinCe.s+.eeyevereree 


Made dut-pationis.. oe 14 | Remain in the he wee «cer Hr 


TIGA <ccropeseede eppecnoreooiosseow “D) 


Physigian apd Surgeon, Dr. M‘Cartney & Mr. Bickersteth, 
House Visitors, Mr. Wm. Rathbone aid Mr. Grif. 
Chaplain, Rev. Dayid Hewits 
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_ Literature, Criticism, &c. 


RETORT. COURTEOUS. 


“Dost thou bite thy thumb at me? 





TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—It was not my intention, as 1 intimated in 
uly last note, to troable you again until you had 
disposed of former communications under my other 
nom de guerre, and propitiated those of your con- 
tributors who were less inclined than myself to yield 
precedence tothe amusing articles, especially adapted 
for juvenile readers at this festive season; but the 
furious retort of Augustus Wildfire compels me to 
iatrude a few lines upon your pages, lest my 
brethren, “ the small fry” might infer, from silence, 
that my nerves had sustained a shock at the first 
skirmish of what bids fair to be a bloody contest. 
My rejoinder, however, shall be as brief as the sub- 
ject will admit. 

My adversary, whom I will not imitate in his ill- 
eoncealed ire, sets out, in his tirade, with a beautiful 
‘metaphor, that has every thing to recommend it but 
just applicability, a very important deficiency! It 
makes me smile to think, that be should imagine a 
minnow would attempt to devour a fearful thing, 
which showed so prodigious upon a first contempla- 
tion, as to be mistaken for a whale. My nibble, as 
he is pleased elegantly to term it, has obviously 
produced une grande sensation upon him; and, easily 
conceiving how much he mast have been chagrined 
and agitated by an attack from so insignificant a 
creature, I can readily pardon him for erring so 
widely in his estimate of the capabilities of my 
digestive powers :— Nemo mortalium omnibus horis 
sapit !” 

I admire his modest imitation, in the judicious 
grouping of vipers, cats, rats, &c. of a passage in 
the celebrated Junius, whom I recommend bim to 
eopy ia other respects; for Junius (as he doubtless 
knows) is as greatly distinguished for beauty and 
elegance of diction as for piquant satire, and hence, 
from a close study of this author, may infinite fur- 
ther advantage bederived by Wildfire, in bis critical 
disquisitions. 

Raillery apart, Wildfire has inconsistently done 
that, with which he unjustly charges me. J am 
little acquainted witb the dialect of the Billingsgate 
sisterhood; but, to tell a man that his “ intellects 
have suffered derangement,” causing “a terrific 
foaming at the mouth,” and “raving” invectives, 
when he simply utters home truths, io congenial 
phraseology, is, Iopine, a tolerable specimen of pro- 
facieacy,. and clearly demonstrates that he is better 
familiarized with it than myself, and that it is more 
eonsonant with his taste than mine. If to call things 
by their proper names,—to appropriate unqualified 
epithets to what is so palpably presumptuous, in- 
elegant, and pedantic, that it requires no proof, 
bearing irrefutable evidence upon its front,-—is to 
entitle me to rank, in point of language, amongst 
the ladies of the British fishery ;” then may every 
wnpretending writer, who ventures to impugn the 

t pretensions of the critic tribe, share a like 


fate, s 


What an invidious quality is sophistry! The 
quotation at the end of my last letter, unfortunately 
for Wildfire’s reasoning, belies the former part of 
his second paragraph! With respect to its closing 
sentence, any one who reads his letter and had not 
previouly perused mine, would naturally conclude that 
the latter was replete with “ rancour and irritation.” 
What is the fact? The generous indignation ] 
imbibed from a threat, which was levelled at the 
interesting “small fry,” who furnish so many deli- 
cious dishes to the intellectual table of your friends, 
and which could slightly affect. me (having only 
once appeared in your miscellany as a tyro in “ the 
inferior school of poetry”) was so far tempered by 
mingled feelings of regret for O’Goster’s supposed 
decease, and of amusement at Wildfire’s abortive 
wit and humour, that I abstained from much allow- 
able censure, and embodied my opinion in a few 
words. Had proof been wanting to corroborate the 
justice of my animadversions, I need only have 
transcribed half a dozen passages from bis letter, 
without comment, which would bave been a useless 
repetition to your readers :—but let my adversary 
remember, that J do not. profess to be a critic, and 
therefore the onus probandi, as lawyers say, lies 
upon him. 

IT cannot altogether reconcile his “ sportive preten- 
sions” with his professed “ intention to take a serious 
review of the merits and demerits of his fellow cor- 
respondents.” His temper was unluckily ruffled to} 
such a degree, that he could not apply the common 
rules of logic, in aid of his sophistical endeavours 
to rebut my charge of presumption, which has evi- 
dently been an indigestible pill to him. 

It is hardly necessary to tell those who have seen 
both letters, that Jam not vain enough, as Wildfire 
would insinuate, to hold up my language “ as the 
staudard of perfection” (although, by the bye, it 
would have been less obnoxious to criticism, if the 
printer had morecarefully decy phered the manuscript) 
yet it would really be no great stretch of vanity to 
class it quite as high as his. It necessarily follows, 
that his conditional recriminatory application of 
the terms “ presumptuous,” “ pedantic,” &c. be- 
comes nugatory. 

My opponent’s perception could not have been 
very clear when he read my letter; he has unfairly 
quoted terms, as mine, which it did not contain. 
I neither denominated his effusion “ contemptible,” 
nor * insolent.” So much for his veracity ! 

His efforts to make it appear, that (to quote from 
my own letter) “in my bumble prose,” I arrogated 
to myself the character of “ Pope the Second,” are 
truly ridiculous. A child with two ideas, who could 
read the sentence which has given a colouring of 
probability to his inference, would discover it to be 
false. I assume no pretensions but such as are 
sheltered from presumption. True, he may deem 
it self-important and arrogant in my daring to 
measure swords with him, and I am willing that he 
should continue to think so. It convinces me, how- 
ever, that although he has surprisingly abated his 
high tone, be has not, in reality, descended from 
his self-elevation of superiority. 

The rhodomontade, iv the concluding paragraph 








of his reply, scarcely deserves serious notice. It is 


has been, is, and will be, the gra 


° tor . 

tives are daily running into the sea, loaded with the 
spoils of the earth, carryin 
and chrysalis of the insegt, th 
many of the reptiles themselves. These get imbedded 
in the calcareous and siliceo 
As this settles down, the anim: 
moving ; and as the soft substance begins to press upon 
its inmate, the creature, by pressure against the sides of 
the still impressive mass, bakes a bed, and keeps open 
sufficient space for itself, where it is destined to remain 
for time inconceivable. In the progressive revolutions 
of matter, this mass consolidates, oan 


a 
yond the extent of human knowledge. The seeds of 
every plant pf every region of the earth may be carried 
by the mountain torrents to the sea. Seed from the 
highest pinnacle of the mountains, that verge the west- 
ern shores of Southern America, may be carried down 
the Amazonia, Rio, Plata, &c, and meet those of other 
tribes from the interior of Africa,: on or in the South 
Atlantic ; while the expanse of the North, may be fur- 
nished by the river St. Lawrence, &c.* Seeds from the 
mountains and shores of the Volga, the Danube, the 
Po, and the Rhone, &c. may 


rnd 
Oceans ; the Ganges, &c. the Indian Seas: snd there 
these seeds remain, in store and in entire preservation 
for the incidents of futurity.”’ 


than 300 years as appears b 
was discovered, imbedded in the mortar of the wall, 


three eg 
one of the 


a feeble attempt to cloak, uuder affectedly good. 
humoured raillery, the mortification which he cy- 
perienced from the merited sarcasms of one of the 
least of “ the ragged regiment of your contributors.” 

I have consumed too much paper upon the sub. 


ject, and gladly quit it to express my joy on tinding 


that friend O‘Goster is still in the land of the liv- 
ing. I wish he could inoculate Wildfire with some 
of his genuine humour; it would be infinitely use- 
ful in the critiques that are now engendering, and 
w@tld give a vivifying effervescence to the spirit 
which ig now so dead and ungrateful to the palate. : 
A MINNOW. 
ae) 


Scientific Records. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve. 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
Gngular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, 
ah en 8 Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine. 
ralogical Phenomena, of singular Facts in Natural 
History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; td be 
continued in a Series through the Volume. ] 4 











SINGULAR THEORY OF PRODUCTION. 


The following ingenious, | but whimsical theory of 


the conservation of animal and vegetable life, is extracted 
from a paper by Gavin Inglis, in Dr. Tilloch’s, Philuso- 
phical Magazine, for last month.—Edit. Kal. 


‘s However eccentric, I am of 2 pone that the ocean 
nd emporium and con- 
of insect, reptile, and vegetable life. The 
along with them the eg, 
e spawn of the reptile, wi 


ites of the waters. 
keeps tarning and 


f y i petrifies around its 
risoner, and in this state have the banished reptiles 

nm found alive in the stratifications and formations of 
former world. Here, the duration of latent life is be- 


the Black Sea, the 
lipelago. and the Northern Mediterranean, while 
ile fills up the African shores. The Westem 
an rivers plenish the North and the @erman 





FRESH EGGS THREE HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 


The following extract, is a curious corroboration of 
the above theory, of the preservation of latent life, by 
means of atmospheric exclusion.—Edit. Kal. 


‘¢ In pulling down, lately, the vestry wall of a cha 
near the Lago Maggiore, which had been built ~i04 


good documents, there 


which were found to be fresh. M. Cadet, 
editors of the Journal de Pharmacie, after 
relating this fact, states, that naturalists bring, from 
America and India, birds’ °g8» covered with a film of 
wax, which, after removing the wax with alcohol, may 
be hatched. He then talks of a man, who sold eggs at 
the ame gen in Paris, which had been 

upwards of a year in a peeuliar ition. A 
layer of carbonate of lime, observed on these ane 
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duced M. Cadet to suspect, that lime-water was the 
reservative composition. He afterwards made experi- 
ments on this point, under direction of the Council. of 
Salubrity of Paris, and succeeded in keeping eggs per- 
fectly sound during nine months and ten days, the 
iod of the experiments. We believe this means o' 
reserving eggs, has been long known to housekeepers 
in this country, but it is less practised than it deserves to 
be Ifevery farmer would cause the eggs of his poultry 
to be put into a cask of lime-water, the moment they 
were laid, the inhabitants of London might enjoy better 
breakfasts than they do at present.”—Journal of Sci- 
ence, xviv. 342. 





RUSSIAN SEA-SERPENT. 

«© M. Kriukof’s description of a sea-animal, which 

rsued him at Behring’s Island, where he had gone 
Dm the purpose of hunting, is very remarkable. _ Seve- 
yal Aleutians affirm they have often secn this animal. 
It is of the shape of the red serpent, and immensely 
long ; the head resembles that of the sea-lion, and two 
disproporticnately large eyes give it a frightful appear- 
ance. ‘It was very fortunate for us,’ said Kriukof, 
* that we were so near Jand, or else the monster would 
have swallowed us:’ it stretched its head far ahove the 
water, looked abont for prey, and vanished. The head 
gooh appeared again, and that considerably nearer : we 
rowed with all our might, and were very happy to have 
reached the shore before the serpent. The sea-lions 
were so terrified at the sight, that some rushed into the 
water, and others hid themselves on the shore. The 
sea often throws up pieces of flesh, which, according to 
opinion, is that of this serpent, which no animal, not 
even the raven, will touch. Some Aleutians, who had 
once tasted some of it, suddenly died. If a sea-serpent 
really has been seen on the coast of North America, it 
may have been one of this frightful species.” — Tidloch’s 
Phil. Mag. p. 454. 


THE KRAKEN, OR A GIGANTIC POLYPUS. 





The following notice from Captain Von Kotzebue'’s 
voyage, of a Gigantic species of Polypus, will remind 
our readers strongly, of the terrific description given of 
the Kraken, by the credulous Bishop Pontoppidan. #ir 
Walter Scott, in his late novel of the Pirate, makes the 
Zetlanders still fear this monster of the deep. The ex- 
istence of some very large species of the meduse to- 
wards the north is indisputable. Dr. Shaw, in his ex- 
cellent Zoology, conjectures the Kraken to be an im- 
tense cuttle fish, described with considerable exaggera- 
tion. In the work just*mentioned, many au hentic 
instaaces are given of the cuttle-fish attaining an extra- 
ordinary magnitude, and in other respects, as to shape, 
&c. it agrées with the description of the Kraken.— 
Edit. Kal. 

“* The Aleutians also relate stories of a gigantic poly- 

It has happened, that a few {aes has thrown its 
g.arms, which are twice as thick as a strong man’s 
arm, round the baydau of an Aleutian, and would have 
earried it into the abyss, if the Aleutian had not had 
the presence of mind to cut through, with his knife, the 
fleshy arm of the polypus, which was furnished with 
large suckers. The polypus remains with his body fast 
at the bottom of the sea, and generally chooses a place 
from which it can reach the surface with its arms. 
The last accident happened in the passage which is 
found by the southern point of the island of Ooznack, 
and the little island lying near it.”""—Tilloch’s Phil. Mag. 
P» 455. 
THE MAESTRICHT ANIMAL DISCOVERED IN 

ENGLAND. 


“In the inning of November, Mr. Mantell dis- 
eovéred in the chalk, near Iewes, three vertebrz of the ce- 
lebrated fossil animal of Maestricht. This is the first in- 
stance of the remains of that oviparous quadruped being 
found in this country, or in any part of the continent, 
except in St. Peter’s Mountain near Maestricht.”— 
Tilloch’s Phil. Mag. p. 455. 





ENGLISH SUPERIORITY IN MECHANICAL SCIENCE 
. ACKNOWLEDGED. 


enim Breakwater, compared with the works at 
€herburgh.—** M. Dupin furnishes a very curious es- 
tamate‘ot the number of persons employed on this che/- 





@euvre of naval architecture, and the quantity of stone 
sunk by each individual. On contrasting this with the 
parallel works at Cherburgh, it appears that three per- 
sons at Plymouth were enabled to accomplish as much 
as four at the latter place, in the same period of time.” 


f | — Thompsons Annals oj Philosophy, p. 76. 





STEAM ENGINES OF ENGLAND. 

‘° M. Dupin, whilst speaking of the immense me- 
chanical force set in action by the steam engines of Eng- 
land, gives the following illustration of its amount. The 
great pyramid of Egypt, required for its erection, the la- 
bour of above 100,000 men for twenty Borah but, if it 
were required again to raise the stones from the quarries, 
and place them at their present height, the action of the 
steam engines of Eagend, which are managed at most 
by 36,000 men, would be sufficient to produce the effect 
in eighteen hours. And M. Dupin says, that if it were 
required to know how long a time they would take to 
cut the stones and move them from the quarries to the 
pyramid, a very few days would be found sufficient. 
The calculation of M. Dupin is as follows: the volume 
of the great pyramid is 4,000,000 cubic metres, its 
weight is about 10,400,000 tons, or 10,400,000,000 
kilogrammes. The centre of gravity of the pyramid is 
elevated 49 metres from the base, and taking 11 metres 
as the mean depth of the quarries, the total height of 
clevation is 60 metres, which multiplied by 10,400,000 
tons, gives 624,000.000 tons raised 1 metre high. Then 
the total of the steam. engines in England represents a 

wer of 320,000 horses. These engines, moved for 24 

ours, would raise 862,800,000 tons 1 metre high, and 
consequently 647,100,000 tons in 18 hours, which sur- 
passes the produce of labour spent in raising the mate- 
rials of the great pyramid.”—Journal of Science and 
the Arts, xxiv. 404. 





EFFECTS OF LIGHTNING. 

A late letter from Demerara mentions an extraordi- 
nary instance of the violegge with which lightning acts, 
on the sudden explosion of electrig clouds. It occurred 
on board a vessel called the Susan, on the voyage from 
New Brunswick to Demerara. All hands being on the 
fore topsail yard, the dangerous fluid struck the vessel 
with terrible force, coming down by the wedges of the 
fore mast, which it carried away in a moment, about 8 
feet above the deck, along with every soul aloft, and shat- 
tered the maip-topmast and jib-boom into splinters. It 
also burst the ship on the starboard bow, two planks from 
the deck. One of thc crew was, in a manner, annihilated 
by the thnnderbolt ; no mark remained of him but spots 
of his blood on the sails and rigging. The rest were 
more or less hurt by the fall, when the masts and rig- 
ging came down. 








an an rece ous 





Chit Chat. 


DRUNKENNESS DEFINED. 





A new and novel case in the annals of law occurred in 
this town on the 3dinstant. The facts, as we learn from 
an indisputable source, were substantially as follows.— 

Abner Pierce, several months since, was by the over- 
seers of this town, placed upon the ** Drunken List,” 
according to the Act ** concerning the estates of the ha- 
bitual drunkards.” <A few weeks ago the said Pierce 
proceeding according to law, by appealing—whereupon 
the Magistrate issued his venire, and a jury were accord- 
ingly summoned to be and appear before the said Ma- 
gistrate, on the 3d instant. On the day p oni ted, the 
appellant appeared with his witnesses, to show that he 
was not an habitual drunkard within the meaning of the 
Act. Three witnesses on his part were sworn, who 
stated, in substance, that they had been acquainted with 
him for a number of vears, and that they had seen him 
frequently and almost daily for the past year, and that 
they could not say he was drunk, but stated that they 
had. during that time seen him ‘* merry,” ‘ well to 
live,” and ** pretty well cock’d ;” all of whom agreed in 
their testimony, that they had **neverseen himso fargone 
but that he could stand up.” The overseers then pro- 
duced their witnesses to prove that he was an habitual 
drunkard within the meaning of the said law; and for 
that purpose, five persons, neighbours to the said appel- 
lant, were sworn, who concurred in their testimony, that 
they had been acquainted with him for a number of 
years, and that recently they had frequently seen him 





drunk, and much intoxicated with liquor, insomuch 
that he was incapable of attending to his business. ‘The 
case was then upon the above testimeny, by the direc- 
tion of the Court, submitted to the Jury, who retired 
for half an hour, and returned with, as the Foreman 
termed it, a ‘* special verdict” in favour of the appel- 
lant, ‘* That it did not appear, from the testimony sub- 
mitted to them, that the appellant had been intoxicated 
more than half of the time; and it was the opinion of 
the Jury that a man could not be considered an habi- 
tual drunkard, unless he was drunk more than half of 
the time!” The Jury were thereupon polled, and the 
verdict entered on the journals of the Court.—Pennsylva- 
nian Herald. 


ARTICLES IN THE STOMACH OF A SHARK. 





The following remarkable:story is recorded by Dode- 
ley. On the first of December, 1787, some fishermen 
fishing in the river Thames, near Poplar, with much 
difficulty drew into their boat a shark, yet alive, but ap- 
parently very sickly ; it was taken on shore, and, being 
op in its belly were found a silver watch, a metal 
chain, and a cornelian seal, together with several pieces 
of gold-lace, supposed to have belonged to some young 
gentleman, who was unfortunate enough to have fallen 
overboard; but that the body and other parts had either 
been digested, or otherwise voided ; but the watch and 
gold-lace not being able to pass through it, the fish had 
thercby become sickly, and would in all probability very 
soon have died. The watch had the name of “* Henry 
Watson, London, No. 1369,” and the works were very 
much impaired. On these circumstances being made 
public, Mr. Henry Watson, watchmaker, in Soreditch, 
recollected that about two years ago he sold the watch 
ta Mr. Ephraim Thompson, of Whitechapel, asa present 
to his son, on going out his first voyage, on board the 
ship Polly, Capt. Vane, bound to Coast and Bay ; about 
three leagues off Falmouth, by a sudden heel of the ves- 
sel, during a squall, Master Thompson fell overboard, 
and was no more seen.—The news of his being drowned 
soon after came to knowledge of his friends, who little 
thought of hearing any more concerning him. Mr. 
Thompson was said to have purchased the shark, to pre- 
serve it as a memorial of so singular an event. It is the 
largest ever remembered to have been taken up in the 
Thames ; being from the tip of the snout to the extremi- 
ty of the tail, nine feet three inches; frum the shoulder 
to the extremity of the body, six feet oneinch ; round 
the body, in the thickest part, six feet nine inches, ‘The 
width of the jaws, when extended, seventeen inches. 
It had five rows of teeth, consequently five years old, 
having an additional row every year, till it arrives at full 
growth. 





ROUCHER. 


One of the victims of the sanguinary Robespierre was 
Roucher, the poet. The day previous to his death, he 
sate for his portrait, which he sent to his family with 
=. lines, as translated by Helen Maria Wi}- 

$3 


** Loved objects, cease to wonder when you trace 
The melancholy air that clouds my face: 

Ah! while the painter’s skill this image drew, 
They reared the scaffold, and I thought of you,” 


JOHN HEYWOOD. 

Although vanity is generally censured as a defect, it 
is occasionally very amusing. An entertaining instance . 
of it is related of John Heywood, a poet, who lived in 
the reign of Henry VIII. and Queen Mary. “The lat- 
ter of these sovereigns once asked him, ** What wind 
had blown him to court ?”—** Two, your Majesty; ore 
of them was to see you.” ‘ And the other?” inquired 
the Qucen.—** The other, Madam, was—that you 
might see me.” 


THE RETORT. 





The Marquis del Carpio, a Grandee of Spain, 
in giving the holy water to a lady, who presented 
him, according to Lord Byron’s Sardanapaius, ** her 
lank, bird-like right hand,” ornamented with a fine 
diamond, said, loud enough to be heard, ** Quisiera 
mas la sortija que la mano,” i. e. I had rather have the 
ring than the hand. The lady, taking him instantly by 
the golden collar of his order, said, ** E yo el cubestvo 
que el usno,” i. e. And I the halter rather than the avs ! 
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Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S12,—In No..80, a fair correspondent has, somewhat 
abruptly, entered a protest against one of the ‘ Titles of, 
Honoer and Respect,” ina preceding Kaleidoscope. Tha; 
the appellation Duke is not of the highest antiquity, 
considered as ‘ first in dignity after the royal family,” and 
sometimes used to distinguish even the ruler of a state, 
it is easy to'prove. Many ANNE hay surely forgotten 
that our present translation of the scriptures is not more 
than three centuries old; and that the word, which so 
often occurs in the 36th chapter.of Genesis, isan English 
term, which, like many in our speech, is taken from 
the Latin. Duz, or Duke, best expresses the idea of a 
leader, or founder, which the original implies; but by 
no means includes the dignity or immunities which now 





attach to a. Duke: and it is of the titles, as ‘‘now in | 


use with us,” that the essay referred to seems to treat. 
I am disposed to think, with the writer, from my recol- 
leetion of history, that not till the. time of our third 
Edward, do we read of English Dukes, which order, 
perhaps, he established, in honorary support of his own 
title, Duke of Aquitain. Marquis, Earl, and Sir, are 
of much higher antiquity. Athelsten ‘‘ was knighted 
by his grandfather, King Alfred, with his own hand, in 
an extraordinary manner.” During the heptarchy, 
Earis were numerous; and Marquis, Marche, or boun- 
dary-keeper, was known and used in common among 
the Saxon soldiery. 

The lady’s queries it is impossible for the most accu- 
vate chronologer, or the most penetrating scholar confi- 
dently to answer. All languages must be progressive ; 
and it cannot be said, therefore, ‘* in what year” any 
‘© was first known.” We may presume, with eminent 
linguists, that the Latin began visibly to spring from 
the Grecian and other tongues, after the reconciliation 
ef the Pheniciins, about 1400 years before Christ, and 
4or 500 after Esau. It certainly existed, though not 
systematically, at the building of Palentium, 1000 years 
before Christ; is known to have been degenerating at 
the birth of Jesus; and almost extinct in Italy, at the 
time of Britain’s King Arthur, A. D. 508. 

With regard to the birth of Esau, Guy makes it 1936 
before Christ, or 2068 A.M. Stackhouse’s date is 1856 
before Christ, or 2148 A. M.; so that no precision can 
be attained. Indeed, like the number of Esau’s Dukes, 
it is altogether unimportant ; and, though the latter may 
be laid at thirty-two, it will require the discriminating 
attention of some one as deeply interested in the subjec, 
as your fair reader, to classify properly the anomalous 
list of personages in this progeny of Edom. With my 
compliments to MaRY ANNE, 

I remain, 
AGABUS. 





ZO THE EDITOR. 
——e— 
* Dux feomina facti.”"—Virgil. 


—>— 

$12,—In reply to the letter of Mary Anne, appearing 
im your Kaleidoscope of the 8th instant, I have to ob- 
serve that the present derivation-of the word Duke from 
Dus, is not at all disturbed by any thing that the fair 
philologist has broached upon the subject; and, with 
deference to your fair correspondent, I contend that the 
present derivation is correct: for although the Latin 
Janguage was not in use at the time the book of Genesis 
was written by Moses, yet it was in use long before that 
book was translated into English ; and the translator 
would, when he came to the word.in the original, an. 
wering to Duke, of course, use the word in our lan- 





guage wirich would best convey the meaning, namely, 


| Duke, ftom Duz, General orleader. If Mary Anne’® 
| objection were a solid one, the word angel cannot be 
| derived from angelus, Latin, and aggélos, Greek, as 


that word is-used in Genesis also. As to the antiquity 
of a Duke, I must beg to quote an observation of the 
late Lord Kenyon’s, “that there is no Magicin words ;” 
and, of course, a Duke, alias a leader or General, would 
be wanted soon after the world became populous, and, 
especially, on the breaking out of the first war. I am 
afraid I cannot say of Mary Anne, asa leader amongst 
critics, what Horace says of Teucer, 

*< Nil desperandum Teucro duce et auspice Teucro ;"— 

Nil desperandum Anna duce et auspice Mari. 
Esau was born dbout 1855 years before Christ. 
Yours, &c. 
MACCLESFIELDIENSIS. 

Chorley, Jan. 15. 

P.S.—As to Duke, as a mere title of nobility or rank 
in the aristocracy, it is not of the highest antiquity, 
being inferior, in that respect, to many others; and to 
suppose that Moses or Esau could know any thing of it 
in that sense is absurd; and that is the senge in which 
we use it in common parlance at this day : for instance, 
in speaking of the Duke of Bedford, or of Beaufort, 
&c. we have no idea of a commander or leader of an 
army, or a Dux, in the original sense, any more than, 
when addressing a Barrister at Law, or a Graduate of 


Oxford or Cambridge, as an Esquire, we are thinking | 


of one ‘‘gué arma gerit.” Edward III. created the 
first titular Duke ; and astheir dignities were originally 
annexed to Jand, in their creation, they must be named 
from some place in some county f vide Suljjvan’s Lec. 
tures ) which, I apprehend, was not exactly the made of 
creating Dukes in the time of Esau. M. 








AMERICAN COAL. 
—>—. 

We have been just favoured with a communication 
from a scientific friend in America, whose letter we now 
proceed to lay before the public. When we take into 
consideration the immense quantity of coal, exported 
from this country to America, partly as profitable ballast, 
the subject of our friend’s letter is of considerable con- 
sequence in a commercial point of view. We have also 
received from the same quarter a specimen of what may 
be termed American Asbestos, or Stone Flax, which, 
together with the sample of the Lehigh coal, we shall 
present to the Liverpool Royal Institution, after they 
have remained for a short time at our own office, for the 
inspection of those who have not access to the Institu- 
tion.—Edit. Kal. 

LETTER PROM A GENTLEMAN IN NEW YORK. 
‘* On board of the Cortes, in tow of the 
Nautilus (T. Halme’s) Steam-boat. 

‘6 send a specimen of the newly-found Lehigh 
coal. In one of my first letters from this country, I 
mentioned this coal as being in strata of not less than 
nine yards thick! Some of my English friends, I un- 
derstand, laughed at my credulity; accustomed as 
they are to think of three or four foot, or, at best, nine- 
foot mines, they could regard my account of this, only 
as a traveller’s tale. 1 have, however, since seen a gen- 
tleman, on whom I can rely, who says he has seen this 
coal got to the depth of thirty-three feet! and one of 
the proprietors informed me, that it was, for aught he 
knew or suspected, one thousand feet thick!! In fact, 
the whole of the Lehigh mountain seems to be made of 
this valuable material, which is taken from it, not by 
mining, but by quarrying. It contains, I am told, 91 
per cent. of carbon, and is, in weight, about eighty 





pounds to'the bushel. It is just beginning to arrive in 
Philadelphia, as an article of consumption, and has 
already had some effect in bringing down the price of 
wood. If it should prove applicable to steam-engines, 
it would enable manufacturers to do without water. 
power; and, by causing factories to be erected near the 
cities, where hands are in abundance, would much ac. 
celerate the progress of domestic manufactures. The 
importance of this, both to America and Old England, 
is too obvious to require comment. The coal in ques- 
tion burns almost without smoke or flame, like the 
Kilkenny coal, of Ireland, and, I fancy, like the Bovey 
coal, of England. It, however, gives out immense 


‘| heat, and, it is said, sometimes melts the bars of fire. 


grates; though it is, at first, difficult to kindle. Ite 
external appearance is different from anything I have 
seen in England, and I think it would be worth while 
to exhibit it a short time at your office. Captain Mat- 
lock hes sent to Philadelphia for a barrel of it, which 
he means to carry to England, on his next voyage. 
** I remain, &c. 
‘* ROBT. TAYLOR. 
‘© To Mz. EoGERTON SMITH.” 














To Correspondents. 


Manuscrip? Essays OF THE LATE Lonp Mans- 
FIELD.—~Jt was our intention to give, in the present 
number of the Ka. , the Essay on Modern His- 
tory, from the volume with which we were some time 
since favoured. The petition of Mr. Love@ay, which 
occupies three pages of oyr publication, obliges us to 
defer the Essay until the following week, when it 
shall most assuredly appear; unless, in the mean 
time, sonve article o public and pressing interest shall 
intervene. We take the eae to repeat our 
acknowledgment to our unknown dent for 
the potas and politeness he has evinced towards w 
on occasion. 








If AN ARCHER can favour us with any thing 
- the subject, we shall be ghad to hear further 
im. 





We are reluctantly compelled, in self-defence, to ad- 
vise STREPHON to desist from any further coquetry 
with the Muses. We foresee a long train of serious 
consequences to our time and patienee, should he, 

«_ ne IN spite 
Of nature and his stars, still write.” 





Our Scientific Records were somewhat in arrears; and 
we have, in consequence, been induced to make a 
temporary sacrifice of some other matter to a depart 
ment upon which we set much store. 





Tuer BLack anp BiveE Eres or Jemuma shall 
sparkle in all their lustre next week. 





Curistmas BAGATELLES.—Several unappropriated 
favours in this department have been deposited in our 
portfolio of reserve until the proper season for theér 
introduction shal] return. 





APPRENTICES’ L1sRARY.—Several inquirers on this 
subject may rest assured that something will be done 
very shortly. 





PxH1LoMATH is informed that we await his solution. 


oat 
—. 
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